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BELLE KORNDYKE, 


Belle Korndyke, bred by S. H. Blanchard of Mexico, N. Y., was 
ecalved in March 1888. She lived to be 21 years old, producing 
her last calf at the age of 19 years. She was known as one of 
the “Big Four’, the other cows being De Kol 2d, Netherland Hen- 
gerveld and Helena Burke. Belle Korndyke is one of the most fa- 
mous cows of the breed, mostly through her sons, particularly 
Pontiac Korndyke,- who now has 12 30-lb. daughters. Her most 
famous daughter is Korndyke Queen De Kol. She was owned for 
many years and at the time of her death by Henry Stevens & 
Son, Lacona, N. Y. (See article inside.) 
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Breeders’ Directory 


Your herd published in this di- 
rectoru at $2.00 a line per year. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Blanco Farm Herd, 100 Holstein- 
Fresians. C. D. Gage, No. Brookfield. 
MICHIGAN. 

Geo. S. Bigelow’s Holstein Farms, 

Bloomingdale, Van Buren County. 


MISSOURI. 
Granzdale Herd, Casper A. Grantz, 
King City, Gentry county. 


NEBRASKA. 
Rock Brook Farm, H. C. Glissman, 
Sta. B., R. F. D., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pine Grove Herd, Henry W. Keyes, 
Prop. North Haverhill. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomingdale Herd, A. A. Cortel- 
you, Somerville, Somerset county. 
Gem Herd, Holsteins, J. G. Drake, 
Somerville, Somerset countv. 
Tranquility Farms, Arthur Danks, 
Allamuchy. 


OHIO. 
Clearview Herd, Holstein-Fresians, 
J. S. Cliffton, Alverdton, Williams Co. 
Westview Dairy Herd, H.-F. Cattle 
E. S. Nail, Prop., Mansfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Springdale Herd, H. M. Lyon & 
Sons, Wyalusing, Bradford County. 
Spring Brook Stock Farm, Walter 
M. Cruttenden, Mansfield, Tioga Co, 
Riverside Farm Herd, J. G. Kerrick, 
Towanda, H.-F. Cattle, Shropshire 
Sheep, Chester White Smine. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm, John I. 
Elsbree, Milan, Bradford county. 
Keystone Farm, H.-F. Cattle, C. A. 
Pratt, LeRaysville, Bradford county. 


VERMONT. 
Cloverdale Farm Herd, J. G. White 
& Son, Brandon, Rutland county. 
Marble Valley Herd, J. H. Mead & 
Son, West Rutland, Rutland county. 


NEW YORK. 


Old Home, A. R. O. Holstein-F ries- 
ians. E. S. Robinson, Forestville 

Maple Ridge Herd, C. H. Fitch & 
Sons, Burlington Flats, Ostego county. 

Fly Brook Herd, C. A. Talbot, Ed- 
meston, Otsego County. 

Corning Herd, L. H. Corning, Cort- 
land, Cortland county. 

C. F. Corey, Pennellville, Oswego 
county. 

Maple Lawn Stock Farm—H. F. 
Cattle. F. L. Hess, Phoenix. 

Pleasant Valley Stock Farm, C. F. 
Hur’ Manlius, Quondaga county. 
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Lewis’ Herd, Rarris Lewis, Nor- 
wich, Chenanga county. : 

Watervale Stock Farm, D. E. Car- 
ley, Manlius, Onondaga county, R. 3. 

Hilldale Stock Farm, J. A. Stanton, 
New Woodstock, Madison county. 


Brookside-Moyerdale Herd, The 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool 

Oakland Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T. 4. 
Mitchell, Weedsport, Cayuga county. 

Riverview Herd, H.-F. Cattle, T, A. 
Page & Son, West Edmeston.. 











YOUR SUCCESS AS A BREEDER 
depends on your herd sire. When you 
puy, why not get one of the best? 
1 have the sale of some high class 
bulls good enough for foundation pur- 
poses and low enough in price to in- 
terest the economical purchaser. tf. 


E. M. HASTINGS, LACONA, N. Y. 
Helstein-Friesian Sales Agency. 


THE STANLEY ENGRAVING CO. 


Zine Etchers, 
Designers. 


Photo-Engravers 


Half tones, 3x4, at the low price of 
$1.50. Cuts that will run. Reference, 
this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Library Bldg., Tioga St. Ithaca, N. Y. 








KORNDYKE PONTIAC PET, NO. 55995 HEADS OUR HERD 


. SIRE, PONTIAC KORNDYKE; DAM, PONTIAC PET. You know the rest. 
Every female of milking age has an Official Record. If you want a bull calf 
that will increase your butter fat, put in your order. (t. f.) 

ISAAC DALRYMPLE & SONS, Otselic, N. Y. 


Address, Isaac Dalrymple, Preston, N. Y. 





ALLENVAIL FARMS 


_ We have sold all of our-bull calves old enough to ship, excepting one. 
This calf was vorn vanuary 5th, 1911, is almost entirely white, straight as a 
line, well grown and a fine individual in every way. 

He was sired by a son of the great King Segis and Jasamine Beets, a 
24.37 pound junior two-year-old daughter of Paul Beets De Kol. The dam 
of this calf is a fifteen pound two-year-old, daughter of Segis Inka’s son, 
(tne only son of the famous Segis Inka, the founuer of the Segis family), 
and Pauline Cornucopia 23.19 pounds butter A. R. O. 

The average A. R. O. records of this calf’s dam and two nearests grand- 
dams is 20.93 pcuds butter at the average age of three years, three months, 
twenty days. Write for prices and extended pedigrees. 


DUNHAM BROS. =t- ot- Bainbridge, Chenango Co., New York. 


MEADOW BROOK HERD 


Home of the Ormsbys 


Bull advertised in last issue is sold. Now offer one born Jan. 2, 1912, 
Butter Boy Johanna KorndykKe No. 90934. More white than black and a 
splendid calf every way. Dam is a 22-lb. daughter of Johanna Rue 3d’s Lad. 
and sire is a son of Pontiac Jewel Butter Boy and from a 25-lb daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a high class bull at a low figure. He looks good 
in the stall and on paper. Price $100. 


E. E. POOLE, 





Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 





30—HEAD OF FEMALES—30 


Varying in age from six months to six years of age. In this offering 
are daughters of some of the most noted sires of the breed, as follows: 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, Beauty Pietertje Butter King, Jessie 
Maida Paul De Kol, Jessie Maida Rouble De Kol, Mercedese Julips Pie- 
tertje Paul. They are nearly all in calf to one of the greatest young 
Bulls of the breed, ROUBLE PECK BUTTER BOY. (t. f.) 


R. C. WELLS, NORWICH, N. Y. R. D. No, 2. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Ceckerels for Sale. The utility kind Hatched from year 
old hens. Price $1.00 Also Rose C>mb Brown Cockerels 
from trapnested hens, $1.50 and up. 


John J. Walrath, East Springfield, N. Y. 
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THE STORY OF BELLE 
KORNDYKE. 

Belle Korndyke, a pure bred Hol- 
stein-Frieisan cow, was born in ob- 
security St. Patrick’s Day, 1888. She 
was reared under ordinary farm con- 
ditions and sold at a nominal figure. 
The new owner lived in the outskirts 
of a small village and her milk was 
sold to her neighbors for family use. 
Her milk soon gained a reputation 
for its surprising richness, the more 
surprising as she came from a breed 
with a reputation gained through 
contemporaries as “fire-extinguish- 
ers” or the “skim-milk breed.” Amaz- 
ing stories were told by her owner 
of her enormous production and the 
skeptical hearer “From Missouri who 
had to be shown” more than verified 
the reports of her owner and in this 
way the fame of Belle Korndyke was 
spread. p 

Henry Stevens & Son of Lacona, 
N. Y., pioneers, so to speak, in the 
Holstein-Friesian cattle industry, 
heard of the wonderful production of 
this cow and with considerable diffi- 
culty and at a long price purchased 
her and her daughter, Korndyke 
Queen. At this time Belle was about 
ten years old, at an age when most 


: duction. 


ac this advanced age that opportunity 
came to exert her wonderful influence 
on the Holstein-Friesian breed. She 
was given an official test under the 
supervision of a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture of Cor- 
nell University and although nearly 
eleven years old made 25.77 lbs. but- 
ter in a week, at that time one of the 
largest official records ever reported. 
A year or two later, her daughter, 
Korndyke Queen, in a competitive 
wtest against Guernseys and Jerseys 
at Gretna, Pa., made more milk and 
more butter during the period of the 
test than any two Guernseys or Jer- 
seys combined. She gave a large flow 
of milk and the surprising thing was, 
that like her dam; her milk contained 
a high perecntage of butter fat. The 
ball was started. The production of 
mother and daughter were advertised. 
Breeders from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
the Empire State and other places 
secured sons of Belle Korndyke or 
her daughters to head their herds, and 
their daughters, in turn set a new 
standard for production in their lo- 
cality and so it has grown until the 
present day. Three of the four cows 
which have made records exceeding 
37 lbs. butter in 7 days, official are 
granddaughters of Belle Korndyke. 
The cow who holds the world’s largest 
production of butter for a year of 
all breeds is a granddaughter of 
of Belle Korndyke and the wonderful 
records of her granddaughters, great 
granddaughters and _ great’ great 
granddaughters are legion. This won- 
derful record transmitted through 
succeeding generations, combined with 
the superb individuality and attrac- 
tive appearance of her descendents is 
what makes Belle Korndyke the first 
great name on the roster of the lead- 
ing cows of the dairy world. 

Belle Korndyke was a_ regular 
breeder, dropping her last calf in her 
nineteenth year. She died at the ad- 
vanced age of twenty-one years. 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND 

IOWA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 

TION CONVENTION 

In every industry and especially 
those that have to do with the produc- 
tion of human food there is a great 
revolutionary movement for the en- 
couragement of more economical pro- 
The increase in the value of 
land in the middle west and the rel- 








cows are past their prime, but it was 


atively large growth of our popula- 





jtion demands an effort on the part of 


every tiller of the soil to practice more 
intensive farming. 

The dairy industry is beginning to 
take its place in the more profitable 
phases of agriculture throughout the 
Mississippi Valley as it has in every 
other country of the world. The dairy 
cow is recognized as the foundaion 
of true conservation and upon her, 
in a large measure, rests the solution 
of the problem of permanent agricul- 
ture. 

Among the many activities exer- 
cized by the states and the nation 
to further this billion dollar industry 
is the dairy cow. Although not hav- 
ing the direct and lasting effect upon 
those in attendance that the classroom 
may have, yet the impression of the 
large collection of excellent special 
purpose cattle and the mammoth ex- 
hibits of dairy equipment is undoubt- 
edly a potent factor in encouraging 
the beginner as well as in urging the 
veteran to put forth a greater effort 
upon his return home. By attend- 
ing an exhibition of this nature and 
meeting with his co-workers in con- 
vention the individual is made ‘to 
realize that he is not fighting the bat- 
tle alone, but that he is one of a large 
army striving for a common  pur- 
pose. 

The Iowa State Dairy Association, 
appreciating the help which a dairy 
cow would render them, established 
the Dairy Cattle Congress in conjunc- 
tion with their 34th annual conven- 
tion in 1910. This first attempt to 
draw the breeders of pure bred dairy 
cattle into a section where there was 
a great demand for their stock proved 
so successful that the Dairy Cattle 
Congress, like the convention, has 
been made an annual attraction._ 

The 1912 show, which will be held 
October 14th to 20th inclusive, at 
Waterloo, Iowa, promises to be much 
larger than those of 1910 or 1911. 
The general good fellowship develope 
among the exhibitors of cattle at the 
Congress last year, which culminated 
in a banquet given by one of their 
number where all agreed to return 
this year with larger and better 
herds, assures an excellent cattle ex- 
hibit. Besides large premium lists 
for the Guernseys, Jerseys, Holstein- 
Friesians and Ayrshires the manage- 
ment has appropriated a fund to en- 
courage the Brown Swiss breeders 
which, together with the fact that 
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Has Something Doing All The Year Round In Holstein-Freisians NY 

Xe After feeling the pulse of public sentiment and surmising that in some cases it is opposed to commercial: nN 

% izing Decoration Day, I have decided to offer two opportunities to buy HolsteineFriesians in May, one May Day (a) 

CG” and one Decoration Day, thereby giving everyone an equal opportunity. bY 

% 100 head in each sale, sold under Russell’s Progressive Methods and backed by the same guarantees as before. RY 

Xe In the meantime October 8th. is worth remembering. 9 

% 20 head of registered Hclstein-Freisians. 30 Head of Grades. Several Horses, 8 

ya) e 

% T. H. Russell Geneva, Ohio. 3 
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the dates of the show fit in to the 
western show circuit without conflict- 
ing, means the largest collection of 
dairy cattle ever congregated at one 
show. 

In addition to the cattle exhibit the 
exhibitors of creamery machinery and 
dairy equipment will be furnished 
with a mammoth new coliseum ar- 
ranged in such a manner that every 
booth will be desirable. The general 
satisfaction expressed by the exhibi- 
tors in this department last year 
promises not only their return but 
the addition of many new ones this 
year. 

The creamery interests will again 
offer their large butter and milk ex- 
hibits, and will also hold educational 
scoring contests, etc. The convention 
will have the same high-class pro- 
grams that have characterized it in 
the past. Prominent educators as 
well as practical creamery men and 
dairymen will give addresses of in- 
terest. After each session all the 
subjects contained in the addresses 
will be open for general discussion, 
thus allowing all present to gain de- 
sirable information. 

The Dairy Cattle Congress and Io- 
wa State Dairy Convention should in- 
deed prove educational and helpful to 
all those interested in the industry. 

E. S. ESTEL, 
State Dairy Expert. 
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WHY DENMARK IS PROSPEROUS 
The wonderful story of how the 
Danes, upon land but poorly suited to 
grazing and in the face of repeated 
reverses, have brought their country 
to a state of agricultural prosperity 
second only to England among the 
Old World countries is told by Dr. 
M. F. Egan, American minister to 
Denmark, who has recently complet- 
ed, on behalf of the Department of 
State, a lecture tour through the 
farming districts of the South. 











Dr. 
other 
ficers 


Egan, together with several 
of the American diplomatic of- 
in Europe, has, under instruc- 
tions from the State Department, 
made a thorough study of the “farm- 
ers’ welfare” problem in the Euro- 
pean countries, of the part played by 
the government in advancing (the 
material prosperity of the farmers, 
of the success of the farmers them- 
selves in forming co-operative socie- 
ties for mutual assistance, and of the 
advantages secured to the whole peo- 
ple of those countries from the pro- 
motion of their agricultural resour- 
ces. He is engaged now in preparing 
a report upon the methods of the 
Danish Government in_ supplying 
cheaper money for their farmers. 

Speaking of his recent lecture tour 
through the South, Dr. Egain said: 

“IT was sent by the Department of 
State to expose to dairymen and 
farmers’ especially interested in 
dairying, the methods by which the 
Danes have become the most prosper- 
ous people agriculturally in Europe. 
When I say most prosperous, I mean 
by comparison, and taking into con- 
sideration the obstacles they have had 
to meet and overcome. The wealth 
per capita of Denmark is compara- 
tively next to that of England. This 
wealth, however, is equalized. There 
are no very rich people there. | Every 
man is fairly well off, but the poorer 
he is the more carefully does he con- 
serve his resources. Material well 
being is as common in Denmark as 
education. 


“There is no illiteracy in the coun- 
try. Every man, woman and child 
over the age of seven years, unless 
he be an idiot, can read and write. 
The methods by which they have 
achieved their present prosperity are 
three: Education—practical education 
—a perfect system of co-operation, 
and the intelligent assistance of Gov- 
ernment. 


“For instance, the only means of 
living which the Danes have is. agri- 
culture. Denmark, like Julius Cae- 
sar’s Gaul of ancient days, is divid- 
ed into three parts—butter, bacon, 
and eggs. Now, the government, be- 
ing dependent upon the farmers, does 
everything in its power to increase 
the number of small farmers, and 
this it has done by making money 
as cheap as possible for the farmers. 
It controls a great series of banks, 
managed somewhat after the manner 
of the Credit Foncier. 


“An agricultural laborer in Den- 
mark who has worked on a farm for 
five years, who is poor, and who has a 
character so good that two reputable 
members of his community will certify 
to it, may obtain from one of. these 
banks a loan of about $1,582 in our 
money. He obtains this solely on his 
character and ability and ‘not by any 
material security he can offer. With 
this money he may purchase a farm 
of from 3% to 12 acres. This farm 
means live and dead stock on the land 
and the necessary implements for the 
working of it. The amount loaned by 
the bank covers probably nine-tenths 
of the value of the farm—not of the 
land, because land in Denmark is 
never sold merely as land. The farm 
is judged ‘by the value of its produc- 
tion for, let us say, at least seven 
| years in hard corn, which represents 
\its ability to sustain dairy cattle and 
|hogs. This is an example of the way 
in which the Danish Government en- 
courages the multiplication of small 
farms. 





“Now, as to the question of educa- 
tion. It is compulsory. It has been 
compulsory for many years and the 
awakening of Denmark to the careful 
use of its natural resources is due to 
two things—the Danish sense of the 
practical value of practical education, 
and a series of disasters. 

“The first disaster occurred in the 
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» Bull Calf Born Feb. 23, 1912. 2 
a More black than white, a straight, strong, active, growthy youngster. t 
% The average of his three nearest dams is 30.10 lbs. of butter in 7 days. & 
% His dam is a daughter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol now on semi-official rss 
% test. | Py 
% The sire is Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. y 
: EZRA HOLERT, Lake, N. Y. : 


IAIN LILILNC ENGI Zs 


DELDADORAOA ALANNA LILIES 


: : | bie ‘ 
late 40’s, when the discovery was ket for canned butter it was necessary |0rder to make dairying possible the 


made that the Danes had so impov- 
erished their soil by the continuous 
growing of grain that bankruptcy 
threatened, even the great landowners 
being in danger. Then came the 
closing of British ports to Danish 
grain and the growth of American 
competition, which killed off whatever 
prospects of profit the Danes might 
have made from their impoverished 
land. 

“A very admirable Lutheran 
bishop, Grundtwig, saw that the 
Danes must be kept at home, but that 
they must be so educated as to make 
their country fit 1or them to live in. 
He-saw that patriotism on the empty 
stomach would not work, and he be- 
gan to form the high schools, of which 
there are some 1,200 in Denmark to- 
day, which fostered and made possible 
the idea of co-operation. 


“From 1848, the year in which, un- 
der the new constitution, it was pos- 
sible for the poor Dane to own land 
in fee simple—the constitution mean- 
ing the breaking up of the feudal 
system of land tenures—until 1863, 
when Denmark lost Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Prussia, the Danes struggled 
against terribly adverse  circum- 
stances, and then, under the impetus 
which the high schools had given 
them, they began to co-operate. In 
the high schools, which are open only 
to men over the age of 20 years, the 
Danish farmers learned to trust one 
another; they also learned that with 
impoverished land and no capital they 
could not compete there with the 
great land owners who were begin- 
ning to sell great quantities of butter 
and hogs to England and Germany. 


“The tendency of Denmark was and 
is to the constant increase of the 
small farmers, but the small farmer 
was practically nothing as an individ- 
ual. To control the British market 
for fresh butter and the colonial mar- 


‘that they have capital it was neces- 
sary that their product be the same in 
| quantity all the year and always the 
[same in quailty. To standardize any 
product one must have an enormous 
quantity of that product and _ the 





Danes had to regenerate the land ex- 
hausted by the lack of scientific treat- 
ment. 

“Denmark is not a good grazing 
country. The climate for grazing 
purposes is probably the worst in the 


‘power of controlling its quality. The ;World. There are only 14 weeks in 


Danish farmers, in order to do this, 
began to form co-operative societies. 


“This government, fostered, as I 
said, by Bishop Grundtwig’s high 
schools, began ,by the organization of 
small societies of tarmers of various 
districts. In these each man was al- 
lowed one vote, but he guaranteed 
that he would supply to the co-oper- 
ative creamery just so many pounds 
of butter fat—butter fat being the 
commodity in which he dealt — and 
make himself liable independently, 
plus the unlimited liability of the co- 
operative sociéty to the Government 
bank tor the amount of the capital 
borrowed. The province of the bank 
in this transaction is not the main 
thing to be considered. The bank 
must make a fair profit, but the bank 
really exists for the benefit of the 
farmers through the co-operative so- 
cieties, which they themselves formed 
and which they themselves govern. 


“Today the Danish farmer buys 
nothing individually.,, He. uses no 
seeds till they have been tested by 
the experts furnished by the co-oper- 
ative society. He buys his fertilizers, 
soya beans from Manchuria, cotton 
and meal from the United States, 
through the co-operative society. He 
never kills his own hogs, though 
there are 500 hogs to every 1,000 per- 
sons in Denmark, but sends them to 
the co-operative factories, which 
were founded some time in the 80’s 
when Germany refused the’ Danish 
hog because of an outbreak of swine 
fever. 





| 


——— 





the year when cattle can graze in the 
open. In the 60’s and 70’s the Dane 
—lately in possession of his land— 
found that he must root or die, or be- 


come an exile, as the Irish were, for 


the lack of assistance from an intel- 
ligent government. He rooted. That 
is, he saw the roots—the turnip, the 
carrot, and, above all, the great sugar- 
beet root—could be used not alone 
for feeding his dairy cattle, but could 
be made most useful in restoring his 
exhausted soil but he did nothing at 
haphazard... 

Being an educated man, he was an 
open-minded man and he induced his 
Government to furnish scientific ex- 
perts who could fianlly answer any 
question he might ask. As an exam- 
ple, let us take the small farmer with 
three cows, three hogs, four head of 
small cattle, and a horse or two. He 
farms perhaps 12 acres. Now, it is 
a question with him as to the rotation 
of his crops it is a question as to the 
amount of butter fat that cow should 
produce. He has, through the co-op- 
erative society, the use of a scientific 
expert, who visits his farm every 18 
days and answers all these questions 
after consultation with him.. Further- 
more, he keeps a duplicate set of 
books for the farmer, so that the 
farmer knows exactly the amount of 
butter fat each cow yields every week, 
when the cows are expected to calve, 
the value of the service of every bull 
in use, and the exact position of the 
farmer economically and agricultur- 
ally. For this service the farmer pays 


The Danes instantly founded, | the expert 30 cents yearly per cow, 
with the assistance of the Govern- the Government paying the rest of 
ment, large co-operative factories. In the expert’s salary—the expert being 
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E. H. DOLLAR 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Is where you can secure a son of PONTIAC KORNDYKE admitted by all breeders to be THE GREATEST HOLSTEIN. 
FRIESIAN SIRE THAT EVER LIVED. Look at what his daughters are doing? Two of them with records over 37 Ibs, 
each. Then look at the work his sons are doing. HE {S THE GREATEST PRODUCING SIRE OF THE BREED, 
THROUGH HIS SONS. Every son of Pontiac Korndyke that has daughters old enough to milk is a sire of good‘ones, 
We can offer you several young ones that will give you great daughters. 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


NEAR PRESCOTT 











attached to the Royal Danish Co-op- 
erative Society. 


“Denmark is a country which com- 
prises 15,000 square miles, which is, 
I suppose, about four tires the size 
of Delaware. It supports at least 
2,500,000 persons in very good condi- 
tion, and sends out of the country 
each year at a conservative estimate, 
$15,000,000 worth of butter, bacon, 
and eggs. At least $90,000 worth of 
this export goes to England; but the 
British market is retained not alone 
by tne invariable quantity sent out, 
summer and winter, but by the invari- 
able quality, Danish butter being the 
highest-priced butter in the British 
market.”—Michigan Dairy Farmer. 


a 
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BUY FEED INTELLIGENTLY 


Those who buy manufactures feed- 
ing stuffs for their stock will be in- 
terested to know exactly what they 
are paying for. The law provides 
that manufactures and dealers hand- 
ling such feed in Wisconsin shall take 








out licenses and shall label each pack- | 
age with a statement as to the mini- | 
mum crude protein and fat, and the} 
maximum fiber contained in the feed. | 
Proteins are mostly used in_ build- | 
ing body tissue and in milk produc- | 
tion, fats and sugars are used to sup- | 
ply energy, for fattening, and in milk | 
production. The fiber content of a/| 
feed is largely a “filler”, hence a) 
high fiber content means low feeding | 
value. In figuring the most economi- | 
cal feed for a given class of farm 
animals, it is necessary to know the 
relative amounts of muscle building, 
energy supplying and milk producing 
feeds required by that class. For in- | 
stance, a horse needs energy supply- 
ing food while a cow needs milk pro- 
ducing food. It is also necessary to 
consider the amounts of such feeds 
contained in the grains and roughage 
grown on the farm, in order to know 
jvct what constituents needed by the 
‘tock, are lacking in the farm grown 
feeds. Having done this, the farmer 
may go to town and buy manufac- 





'tablishments is over 100,000. 


tured feeds containing these ingredi- 
ents. 

This is scientific feeding; but it is 
only possible for most farmers when 
the State insists that the true ingre- 
dients of feeds shall be labeled on the 
packages they are sold in. The en- 
forcement of the law lies with the 
state experiment station, which takes 
samples of all feeds sold in the state 
and analyzes them. In this way vio- 
lators of the law are caught and pun- 
iched. In addition to this, the Ex- 
periment Station publishes the results 
of these analyses as well as the pro- 
visions of the law. 

There has been marked improve- 
ment in quality of feeds since the law 
was passed; and manufocturers, feed 
dealers, and farmers are coming tc 
a hearty cooperatjon in its enforce- 
ment. It protects dealers from dis- 
ktonest competition and provides a 
reliable guide to the farmer who 
seeks to feed the right amount of 
each food constituent without feeding 
so much of eny as to waste it. Copies 
of the analyses of the different brands 
and copies of the law, will be sent 
free. on application to the Agricul- 
tural Editor, Agricultural Hall, Mad- 
ison, -Wis. 





HOTELS AND TOURISTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 

The tourist business in Switzer- 
land aggregates over $150,000,000 a 
year. There is invested in hotels and 
restaurants, which depend largely 
upon tourists for their support, about 
$175,000,000, and the aggregate num- 
ber of persons employed in these es- 
With 
the increasing tide of tourists flowing 
yearly into Switzerland, the facilities 
for accommodating them are being 
increased and improved. 

The Swiss people realize that the 
scenic beauties of the country consti- 
tute a valuable asset, and they are 
capitalizing these natural resources 
for what they are worth. The Swiss 
Government is being urged to create 
a Federal office to supplement the 





society now engaged in the promotion 
of the tourist traffic which is main- 
tained by the various cantonal govern- 
ments, and to expend $200,000 a year 
in attracting tourists. With the 
$800,000 which the railways, hotels, 
and local development societies spend 
each year for the same purpose, this 
would mean an expenditure of $1,000,- 
000 a year for the encouragement of 
a trade which annually brings many 
millions into the country. 

The season of 1911 was a prosper- 
ous and profitable one for the Swiss 
hotels, the number of tourists who 
come to the mountain and lake re- 
sorts being greatly augmented on ac- 
count of the extremely hot weather 
that prevailed throughout the season. — 





ONE MILLION POUNDS OF CHEESE 
TO NEW YORK 

New York, until recently the lead- 
ing cheese making state in the Union, 
bought more than a million pounds of 
cheese from Wisconsin in 1911, ac- 
cording to statistics covering more 
than three-fourths of the cheese ship- 
ments from the state, gathered by the 
agricultural economics department of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Millions of pounds were sent to 
Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Virginia, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington and other states. Illinois took 
over 15,000,000 pounds; Missouri 8,- 
000,000; Texas, 7,500,000; Georgia, 
5,500,000, while Iowa, Tennessee, In- 
diana, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska 
and Ohio each bought more than 3, 
000,000 pounds of Wisconsin cheese. 

These figures must not be construed 
to represent total consumption of this 
product in each state. Many of the 
largest shipments were made to whole- 
sale houses located at distributing 
points, and the final destination of 
this cheese is not included. Chicago 
took 10,750,000 pounds, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Kansas received 6,250, 
000 Ibs.; Memphis, Tennessee, 2,000,- 
000 Ibs.; St. Louis and East St. Louis 
2,800,000 lbs.; Omaha and So. Omaha 
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Hamilton Stock Farms Still in the Lead 


King Colantha Clothilde, No. 60403, averrge records of dam and sire’s dam, 33.30 Ibs. of butter 
for 7 dys. and 133.914 Ibs. for 30 dys. 
Sire, Colantha Johanaa Lad, son Colantha 4th’s Jonanna, record 35.22 lbs. butter for 7 dys. 
Dam, Abby Hartog Clothilde, record 31.39 Ibs. for 7 dys. 


Abby Hartog Clothilde is the only 31-Ib. cow that has produced a 30-Ib. 
Senior 3 year-old daughter. 


a 26 Ib. 


Junior 4 year-old and 


A few more bulls, nearly ready for service from dams of the Hamilton Stock Farm’s quality. (t f) 


HAMILTON STOCK FARM, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A. A. HARTSHORN, Prop. 


I. U. SCOTT, Mgr. 





re 
2,940,000 Ibs. ; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 1,660,000 lbs.; Macon, Georgia, 


1,300,000 Ibs. 





COST OF LIVING IN MEXICO. 
(From Consul Phillip E. Holland, 
Saltillo.) 

Houses for the poorer classes, in 
the outlying and least desirable parts 
of the city, rent as low as $1 (Ameri- 
can) a month. Such houses are built 
of adobe and covered with dirt, have 
but one room—and that windowless 
—and a small back yard or corral. 
These houses are occupied by com- 
mon latorers whose daily wages are 
from 31 to 37 cents a day. Houses 
of two and three rooms in convienient 
localities rent for $3 to $6 a month. 
These, usually occupied by artisans 
and clerks, are built of the same ma- 
terials and are without finish inside 
or out. Houses that rent for $10 to 
$50 a month are located on the prin- 
cipal streets or the Almeda and parks 
convenient to the business and amuse- 
ment districts of the city. 
these latter are built of adobe, they 
are plastered or cemented outside and 
cecorated inside and have such mod- 
ern improvements as water and 
lights. As a rule no provsion is made 

for heat in Mexican houses. 

The homes of the rich and poor 
alike are without cooking stoves. Only 
a few are in use, and those are in 
the homes of foreigners or of Mexi- 
cans who have lived abroad. Cook- 
ing is done on the brasero, or elevat- 
ea hearth. Even thoegh charcoal is 
very dear, a Mexican can do a day’s 
cooking with the amount purchased 
for 2 cents. 

“Dat’s an uncommon fine goose yo’ 
got dere, brer Williams,” he said to 
his host. ‘“Where’d yo git it?” 

“Well, now, Mistah Rawley,” he 
answered with sudden dignity, “when 
yo’ preaches a special fine sermon does 
I ask yo’ where yo’ done git it?” 








While: 


field Hotes 


In Wisconsin, the season between 
killing frosts varies from less than 
100 days in localities away from the 
lakes in Vilas and surrounding coun- 
ties to 150 days on Lake Superwr 
islands and 170 in the south eastern 
corner of the state. 

* * * 

Exhibitors at the Ohio State Fair 
were: Milton M. Behner and Derrer 
Bros. of Ohio; W. S. Dixon of Wis.; 
J. G. Paxton & Son of Pa.; and Sam 
Warren of Ohio. These herds made 
for the breed a most excellent show- 
ing. 

* * * 

Holstein-Friesians at the Iowa 
State Fair were represented by four 
herds of superior animals contributed 
by Iowana Farms, Davenport, Iowa; 
S. B. McCanna, Burlington, Wis,; C. 
A. Nelson, Waverly, Iowa; and Frank 
White, Hampton, Iowa. Premiums 
were won by animals of each breed. 

* * .* 

A jet-black butterfly, valued at $5,- 
000, as big almost as a robin, with 
wings measuring 11% inches from 
tip to tip, has been brought to. London 
from New Guinea by A. L. Mock, an 
explorer in the service of Hon. Wal- 
ter Rothschild, Millionaire owner of 
the famous private museum in Tring 
Park. 

* * * 

The International Dairy Show will 
be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, 
Oct. 22 to 31. “Education” is the 
slogan for this year. Here is where 
you get your cerebrum recharged if 
you have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Congealed information, poached or 
fricasseed to suit every taste. Who 
-an miss the feast? 

* * * 

The use of pure bred sires, the 
breeding of grade and pure bred stock 
of all kinds, and the establishment of 





community breeders’ associations 


were urged by the speakers on the 
“More and Better Live Stock” Special 
that completed a two-weeks tour of 
the “Omaha” lines in upper Wiscon- 
sin on Saturday, August 31. Al- 
though coming at one of their busiest 
seasons several hundred farmers met 
the train at many of the stations vis- 
ited and occasionally the attendance 
closely approximated the 1000 mark. 


* * * 


The exhibitors at the Minnesota 
State Fair were: E. J. Stillwater, 
Minn.; Robert Freeman, White Bear, 
Minn.; Jos. M. Hackney, St. Paul, 
Minn.; John B. Irwin, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Wm. Jeans, Withrow, Minn.; 
W. S. Moscrip, North St. Paul, Minn.; 
C .B. McCanna, Burlington, Wis. The 
judge, Geo. P. Grout pronounced the 
show of exceptional quality. Sir 
Beets Cornucopia Netherland, the 
massive almost pure white herd bull 
of W. S. Moscrip won out in the 
grand championship race over Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 5th. In 
the aged cow class, Moscrip’s Daisy 
De Kol Mercedes 2d was winner over 
Irwin’s famous world’s record cow, 
Pietertje Maid Ormsby. The main 
contest at the show was between 
these two exhibitors. Though Mos- 
crip received more firsts, the division 
of total honors was quite even. 





It matters little where I was born, 
Or whether my parents were rich 
or poor; 
Whether they shrank from the world’s 
cold scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth 
secure . 
But, whether I live an honest’ man 
And hold integrity in my clutch, 
I tell you, friend, as plain as I can, 
It matters much. 
—Credit Post. 


Qcniaih 
vv 





Profits or loss comes to the man be. 
hind the cow according as he under- 
stands feeding and the individuality of 





dairy animals.—Prof. G. C. Humphrey. 
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WESTERN EDITION 


A Bi-weekly Journal for the Holstein- 
Friesian Breeder, the Dairyman 
and General Farmer. 

Entered as second class mail matter 
February 12, 1912, at the postoffice at 
Madison, Wisconsin, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

Pubished in connection with our 
Eastern, Bi-weekly Edition, entered at 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) Postoffice as second 
class mail matter, making the only 
weekly paper in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to the Black and Whites. 

issued on alternate Saturdays from 
Madison, Wis., and Ithaca, N. = 

I. S. Brown, B. S. A., Editor Western 
Edition, Keyes Block, Madison, Wis. 

Cc. G. Brown, B. S., B. S A., Publisher 
and Editor Eastern Edition, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Assisted by a corps of able contribu- 
tors. 

Subscription pr.ce, One Dollar per 
year in advance. 

This entitles the sthscriber to re- 
ceive both Western and Eastern Edi- 
tions. 

Personal checks will be accepted for 
sums not less than $1.00 

Payments of less than One Dollar 
may be made in one-cent or two-cent 
postage stamps. 

The date following the address on 
the wrapper of each paper indicates 
the time to which subscription is paid. 

When a subscriber wishes his sub- 
scrirtion discontinued he should notify 
his nearest office. 

Offices of publication, Madison, Wis., 
and Ithaca, N. Y. 

Approved cuts of meritorious Hol- 
stein-Friesian animals, when furnished, 
will be published free of charge. |. 

If Photographs are sent, cuts will 
be charged for at cost price. 

All matter for publication must 
reach the editor by Tuesday of the 
week of publication to insure appear- 
ance in current issue. 

Advertising rates sent on applica- 
tion. 

Address your nearest office of publi- 


Editorials 


Business Concerning the evouition 
Farming. of a great idea, Elbert 
Hubbard says, “A very 
good thing in the world, when it is 
first introduced, has: to fight for its 
life. We distrust an idea or an in- 
vention just as we distrust a new dish. 
Every innovation has to pass through 
the period of suspicion, when ridicule, 
denial and accusation are rife.” 

“<‘Truth,’ said Huxley, ‘passes 
through three stages: First, we say 
it is contrary to common sense. Sec- 
ond, we say it does not make any 
difference one way or the other. 
Third, we say we always believed 
‘G.".” 

The placing of farming upon a 
strictly business basis is a great idea. 
It is in the second stage of evolution 
when we say it does not make any 
difference one way or the other. The 
whole foundation of business farming 
is book-keeping. 














It would surprise us at the pres- 
ent stage of events, if we should 
find a merchant or manufacturer who 
does not keep close accounts in all de- 
partments of his business. We should 
certainly think such a man infested 
by the Hookworm. It would also 
surprise us to find to-day a breeder 
of pure bred Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle who does not keep close accounts 
in connection with his herd yet there 
are thousands of other dairymen who 
never thought of such a thing and the 
number of farmers who keep accounts 


tions are few indeed. Yet why would 
not a general system of farm account- 
ing prove just as efficient in the weed- 
ing out of those unprofitable crops 
and operations from the farm as a 
whole as does the keeping of close 
:records in the dairy serve in weeding 
out the unprofitable cows? Many 
dairymen to-day think they konw the 
efficiency of the individual cows in 
their herd, yet.when such herds have 
been tested, surprises have invariably 
resulted and cows thought profitable 
have been found to be “star boarders” 
and consequently removed from the 
herd, for where is the farmer so Un- 
american that he will not improve 





in black and white that things are 
not as they should be. Who can say 
what the status of the dairy business 
|would be if dairymen twenty years 
back had universally adopted the 
| scheme of keeping close accounts in 
‘their herds? Certain it is we would 
|not now be facing the fact that the 
dairy cows of this country as a whole 
do not pay for the feed they eat. 
| Therefore we maintain that in the 
{pencil and the ledger lies a poten- 
| tial power sufficient to revolutionize 
jagriculture and lift it to a much 
higher plane. It is the means where- 
by the farmer can work out his own 
salvation; a means whereby he will 
discover a need for the valuable in- 
formation produced by our agricul- 
tural colleges. . 
Bookkeeping is not beyond any per- 
son who can write. It is simple in- 
deed. Get a ledger at Woolworth’s 
Five and Ten Cent Store and open 





on the farm and with every live stock 
department, setting down each day 
the receipts, the cash out-go and the 
labor expended. At the end of the 
season, figure out the value of this 
labor at the neighborhood price per 
hour for team and man and balance 
the total cost of each crop against 
the value of the crop and see how you 
stand. Go threuch the same process 
with each :.. «..{| department. 

You may find that wheat pays 





with all departments of farm opera- 


when he has demonstrated to himself ! 


an account with every crop grown | 


much better than oats; you may fing 
the hay crop the most profitable of 
all; you may find that you lose money 
by cultivating corn more than five 
times; or you may figure out that 
would be much the gainer by putting 
the whole farm in corn and clover 
or alfalfa and keeping a half dozen 
more Holstein - Friesian cows, 

To sift the whole thing down to a 
gnat’s heel—do every farming opera- 
tion in the light of a scientific exper- 
iment and keep accurate accounts. 

The keeping of farm accounts js 
in harmony with the spirit of the 
times; it is the symbol of progressiy- 
ism in agriculture; it is the totem- 
pole to be worshiped by agricultural 
enthusiasts and reformers; it is the 
alpha and omega of success. Use 
your pencil! 








©. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 

Wanted a herdman. One with ex- 
‘perience preferred. Address, Ponti- 
,ac State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 

Wanted a carload of alfalfa. Here 
is a chance for some of our western 
jreaders. Write J. H. Steen, Kyser- 
like, N. Y. 
| In buying a bull to head your herd 
it pays to get the best. Here is such 
a one, right in every way. Seven- 
eights white. See price in advertise- 
ment of R. E. Chapin & Son, Bona- 
levo Farms, Batavia, N. Y. 

Fifth Annual Sale of the Michigan 
Consignment Sale Co. at the State 
Fair Grounds, Detroit, Oct. 17. 125 
head, registered, tuberculin-tested. 
See the list of consigners. Catalogs 
ready Oct. 1st. 

To head your herd you want an 
animal of fine individuality and 
breeding. Why not one sired by a 
Woodcrest bull and out of a 21 pound 
dam, full sister to a 30-pound cow?. 
For such a one write W. R. Gates, 
R. 1, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Sacrifice. Sale in Ohio, Oct 7th.. It 
is the business herd of E. E. Dun- 
bar and comprises 60 head. The ani- 
mals are from the best families of 
the breed. Get a catalog now and 
study the breeding and decide the 
animals you want. See ad. 

See the ad. of Dan Dimmick & 
Bro., East Claridon, Ohio. It contains 
illustrations of the greatest TRIO of 
cows ever produced. All are by the 
same sire; greatness is in the blood. 
‘You can now get bull cales that are 
,more than half brothers to these 
‘cows. Make arrangements for’ one 
before they are all sold. Address all 
‘correspondence to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sixth Semi-Annual Sale of the 
Lake Mills Holstein-Breeders’ Con- 
‘signment Sales Company for Oct. 




















F. E. Eager & Sons, Howell 

J. H. Johnson, Farmington. 
Dewey C. Pierson, Hadley 

J. Fred Smith, Byron 

John W. Worthington, Howell. 


Catalogs Oct. 1st. 
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THE OCTOBER SALE 


State Fair Grounds, Detroit, Michigan. October 17, 1912. 
Fifth Annual Sale of the Michigan Consignment Sale Co. 


125 Registered, Tuberculin-tested Holstein-Friesians 
THESE CATTLE ARE CONSIGNED BY 


125 


W. E. Fellows, Flint 

H. W. Norton & Son, Howell 
Reed & Knowles, Howell 

E. M. Starkweather, Northville 


The Michigan Consignment Sale Co. 
“H. W. Norton Jr. Sale Manager _ 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN ; 


Menticn the World 
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29th and 30th. Note the exacting 
requirements to the consigners all of 
which insures .satisfaction to the 
buyer. Every animal is choice and 
right in every way. Read about the 
new feature, the $200 prize. No 
breeder can afford to miss this sale. 

Great Dispersion Sale of two herds 
on Oct, 15th near Corliss, Wis. Both 
owners were strictly breeders. Nearly 
all the cows have records; they are all 
the large producing, utility kind, such 
as every beginner likes to start with 
and every experienced herdsman is 
proud to produce. Nothing is re- 
served. Catalogs ready Oct. 1st. John 
G. Voss, Sales Manager, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 
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FEEDING SKIM MILK CALF 


By O. E. REEb, 
Kansas Agricultural College. 

To the dairyman who is desirous of 
building up a good dairy herd, the 
subject of raising calves by hand is 
very important. There are two gen- 
eral methods of getting a good dairy 
herd together. The first is to buy 
cows, and the second is to raise them. 
Only a few farmers have sufficient 
capital to pursue the first method. 
Besides, good dairy cattle are scarce 
and high priced. The setond named 
method is more often followed and is 
generally more successful. By select- 
ing a good herd bull of one of the 
dairy breeds and giving careful atten- 
tion to the raising of the calves, one 
can start with common grade cattle 
and in,a few years’ time build up a 
good dairy herd. Too often the begin- 
ner does not appreciate these facts. 
He does not raise his calves, but de- 
pends upon buying cows to replenish 
his herd. Such a practice will never 





b 





result in increasing the standard of 
the herd to any marked extent. 


Where plenty of skim milk is to be 
had, the raising of calves by hand is 
exceedingly simple. It has been dem- 
onstrated time after time that as good 
calves can be raised on skim milk as 
on whole milk. Skim milk calves will 
not look quite so thriftly for the first 
few months as calves fed on whole 
milk or allowed to run with their 
mothers, but at the end of the year 
there will not be much difference in 
size—if any difference the skim milk 
calves will be the better, provided 
they have been properly accustomed 
to eating grain and hay early in life, 
and consequently when it is weaned 
the change of feed is not so noticeable 
as it is with the whole milk calf, and 
it does not suffer a setback at this 
time. The calf that has been fed on 
whole milk has not been accustomed 
to getting very much of its nutrients 
from grain and hay, and invariably 
it does not gain as rapidly as does 
the skim milk calf ‘for the first two 
or three weeks after it is weaned. 
Very often one sees small, runty, un- 
healthy calves that have been raised 
on skim milk. One who does not ap- 
preciate the value of skim milk forms 
the impression that the condition of 
such calves is due to their feed. How- 
ever, such is not the case. Calves of 
this description are a living monu- 
ment to their owner’s ignorance and 
carelessness. 


Skim milk differs from the whole 
milk in that most of the fat has been 
removed. The other constituents are 
proportionately increased. The fat 
in milk is the least important constit- 
uent as far as calf raising is con- 
cerned. On the other hand, the fat is 





the most important constituent in re- 
lation to the manufacture of milk 
products. The fat is used by the ani- 
mal body to supply heat and energy 
and store fat on the body. Other 
feeding stuff, such as corn or similar 


grain, can be fed to take the place of 
fat. 


The casein, albumen and ash are 
the most improtant constituents of 
milk for the growing calf. The sub- 
stances are used by the body for 
making muscle, nerve, bone, hair, hide 
and hoofs. These elements are left in 
the skim milk; then by separating 
the whole milk, selling the high priced 
butter fat*and substituting a cheap 
grain ration instead, calves can be 
raised more cheaply. 


The exact time of taking the calf 
from its mother will depend upon the 
condition of the calf and its mother 
at the time of calving. If the calf 
is strong and in good condition it 
may be taken away immediately, with- 
out allowing it to nurse. It will be 
an easier task to teach the calf to 
drink from the pail if it is taken 
way from the mother at this time. 
If the calf is weak at birth, or if the 
cow’s udder is inflamed or caked, it 
is probably a better practice to allow 
it to remain with its mother for sev- 
eral days. In case the calf is imme- 
diately taken away from its mother 
it should receive the mother’s first 
milk, by all means. The milk at this 
time, contains a high per cent of pro- 
tein and ash, which act as a laxative 
and tonic and are very effective in 
cleaning out the digestive tract and 
and stimulating the digestive organs. 
In som cases it is not safe to feed 
the .. ts from cows to their calves af- 
ter the first few days. The milk 
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from cows belonging to the high test- 
ing breeds is very often too rich in 
fat for the young calf and should be 
diluted with skim milk, or milk from 
some other cow should be fed. 

The amount of milk to feed the calf 
at this time is very important. Un- 
der natural conditions the calf gets its 
milk often and in small amounts, and 
the more nearly we imitate nature the 
greater success we will have. The 
calf at average size should receive 
about eight pounds of whole milk a 
day at first; large calves should have 
move than this amount The milk may 
be fed in two feeds, night and morn- 
ing, or better results may be ob- 
tained by feeding it three times a 
day. - As the calf grows older the 
amount should be gradually increased. 
The best guide as to the amount 
which should be fed is the calf’s ap- 
petite. It should be fed sufficiently, 
but never overfed, and it is a good 
practice to always keep the calf a 
little hungry. It should take the 
last milk from the pail with the 
same relish as it took the first. It 
must be remembered that the calf 
has a small stomach, and there is 
great danger of overfeeding it. Asa 
general guide for the beginner, the 
following method may be used to de- 
termine the amount of milk to feed: 
For the firnt 100 pounds lve weight, 
feed 10 pounds of milk per day. 

For the second 100 pounds, add 5 
pounds of milk per day. 

For the third 100 pounds, add 2% 
pounds of milk per day. 

The time to change the calf from 
whole milk to skim milk will depend 
largely upon the development of the 
calf. If the calf is strong and well 
developed it may be changed to skim 
milk at the end of the second week. 
This change should be made gradu- 
ally, by substituting a small amount 
of skim milk for like amount of whole 
milk in the daily ration. About a 
week or ten days should be taken 
for this change. In this way the calf 
will go off the whole milk gradually 
and will not have a distaste for the 
skim milk. 

Care should always be taken to 
have the milk warm and sweet, Es- 
pecially is this necessary when feed- 
ing the young calf. As the calf 
grows older it will do just as well 
on cooler milk if it is fed at the 
same temperature every day: The 
right temperature for the milk fed 
the young calf is blood heat, 100 de- 
grees F. The milk should be as 
nearly this temperature as it is pos- 
sible to get it. There is no way by 
which we can upset the digestive 
system cf the young calf more easily 
than by feeding cold milk at one meal 





anl warm milk at another. If there 
is any doubt about the temperature, 
ov 1f the milk has to be warmed at 
all, the theremometer should be used. 
Judging the temperature of milk by 
putting the finger into it is not satis- 
factory. Milk at 90 degrees F. will 
feel warmer on a cold morning than 
it will on a warm morning, and the 
ealf’s digestive system is very sen- 
sitive to any change. It is also im- 
portant to feed the milk sweet. One 
feed of sour milk may upset the di- 
gestive system of the young calf for 
months, and one feed of such milk 
often causes the death of the calf. 
It is ketter to let the calf miss one 
or even two feeds than to feed it on 
sour milk, 

The pails from which the milk is 
fed should be kept as clean as possi- 
ble. The calf pails should be kept 
as clean as the milk utensils. If any 
milk is left in the pails it will sour, 
and the calf will soon show the effect. 
The pails should be _ thoroughly 
cleansed and sterilized often. 

The length of time that the calf 
should be fed on skim milk will de- 
pend upon the amount of skim milk 
available for this purpose. Some 
feeders wean their calves at four 
months of age, but it is a better prac- 
tice to feed skim milk until the 
calves are six months old. If one 


‘has an abundance of skim milk it is 
‘a profitable practice to -feed heifers 


until they are eight months or a year 
old. This will insure a_ better 
growth and better development. 


At the time the calf is changed 
from whole milk to skim milk it will 
begin to eat grain. The best way to 
get the colf storted to eating grain 
is by placing a little grain in its 
mouth after it has consumed its milk. 
It will like the taste of grain and will 
soon eat without assistance if the 
grain is placed within its reach. A 
great many feeders have the practice 
of feeding grain with the milk. This 
is a serious mistake, especially if the 
grain consists of corn or other star- 
chy feed. Such feeds as corn must 
be acted upon by the saliva of the 
mouth in order to insure its proper 
digestion. When the grain is fed 
with the milk, the calf simply gulps 
it down and never masticates it in 
the least: In such cases inidgestion 
often follows. When the calf once 
begins to eata grain readily, only that 
amount should be given it that it 
will clean up at each meal. Here 
again the appetite of the calf is the 
best guide as to the amount of grain 
to feed. Usually the calf will not eat 
over a half-pound of grain per day 
for the first two months. From this 
time until they are six months old a 








pound of grain per day will be suffi. 
cient. : 
It has been shown that the skim 
milk is deficient in fat, and in sup- 
plementing the skim milk one must 
make good this deficiency. Grains 
which contain a high per cent of 
carbohydrates may be substituted for 
the butter fat. Corn or Kafir con. 
tains a high per cent of this sub- 
stance, and on account of their low 
cost in the corn belt they are the 
logical grains to feed with the skim 
milk. Many farmers and dairymen 
make the mistake of feeding oilmeal 
with skim milk as the only grain ra- 
tion fed. This mistake is made on 
account of the idea that some have 
regarding the composition of oilmeal. 
Many assume that oilmeal contains 
a high per cent of oil, which will re- 
place the fat that has been taken out 
of the milk. Linseed oil meal is val. 
uable for feeding on account of the 
high content of protein. It does not 
contain a very high per cent of oil. 
Oilmeal may be fed in connection 
with corn, but this is not entirely 
necessary, and it is very expensive. 
The corn has invariably given the 
best results as a supplement to skim 
milk. When teaching the calf to eat 
grain it is better to use corn chop. 
When the calf gets a little older, 
shelled corn or Kafir may be fed. 
Hay should be kept before the calf 
after it is two weeks old. At this 
age the calf will begin to nibble at 
the hay and will soon consume quite 


‘a little of it. The eating of hay should 


be encouraged by keeping nice, clean 
bright hay within the reach of the 
calf at all times. For young calves, 
mixed or prairie hay is better than 
alfalfa or clover; the latter are usu- 
ally too laxative and have a tendency 
to produce scours. After the calf is 
two or three months old it will do 
much better on alfalfa and will eat 
a great deal more of it than of the 
mixed hays. If alfalfa cannot be had 
at this time good clover or cowpea 
hay should be fed. If the calf is on 
pasture it will not be necessary to 
feed any hay. 

Clean, fresh water should be pro- 
vided for the calf at all times. Many 
feeders assume that the calf does not 
need water on account of drinking 
milk. It will consume a large amount 
of water even after drinking 15 or 
20 pounds of skim milk per day. 

The calves should by all means be 
kept in clean, well lighted and ven- 
tilated stables. Where plenty of barn 


‘or shed room is at hand the best 


method for handling the calves is to 
keep each one in a separate pen. A 
pen three feet wide, five feet long and 
three feet high is large enough to ac- 











commodate the calf until it is four to 
six months old. There are many ad- 
vantages in keeping the calves in this 
manner. The calves will not suck 
each other’s ears when they get 
through drinking their milk, and 
thereby cause the ears to freeze in 
cold weather, an dthey can be given 
more individual attention. They can 
be fed as individuals, and a case of 
scours among calves may be located 
more readily in this manner and a 
remedy may be applied at once. 
Where there is less room to be had, 
the stanchions will usually give the 
best results. A stanchion made of 
wood by using the following dimen- 
sions will be entirely satisfactory: 
The stanchion should be made from 
8 to 3% feet high, and 18 to 24 in- 
ches from center to center, and neck 
space should be 4 to 5 inches wide. 
The stanchion is built in the same 
manner as the old-style rigid stan- 
chion. The feed manger may be 
made 12 to 14 inches wide, or wide 
enough to accommodate the milk pail. 
The calf should be fastened while it 
drinks the milk and the grain fed 
immediately afterward. By the time 
the calves have eaten the grain they 
will lose the desire to suck each oth- 
er’s ears. A part of the manger may 
be used for hay, but the calves should 
be loosened from the stanchions after 
they have eaten their grain. The 
calf pens and stanchions should be 
built in the south side of the barn 
where plenty of sunshine and light 
ean be had. There is no disinfectant 
that will take the place of sunshine. 
During the summer the calf should 
have access to the pasture lot, where 
there is plenty of shade. 

—Kansas Farmer. 
CONDITIONS IN NEW 
ZEALAND 
By Charles Edward Russell. 

Of the 2,746 miles of railroad in 
New Zealand all but 29 miles are 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, the privately owned lines be- 
ing short timber roads or the like. 
The last of the important private 
companies, the Wellington & Man- 
awatu, was taken over in 1908. The 
North Island line, connecting Wel- 
lington and Auckland, 426 miles, has 
lately been completed. In the South 
Island many miles are still to be done, 
the gap being at present filled by 
steamships that ply between Welling- 
ton in the North Island and Port 
Lyttleton im the South. These is- 
lands, each about as large as Great 
Britain, are long and narrow, and lie 
(on the map) one above the other 
in almost a straight line. 

Wiether we look to a railroad for 
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plush and nickel plat or. for mere 
transportation, about one feature of 
these government lines to start with 
there will be no dispute. In the way 
of physical conditions they have the 
American railroads at a woeful dis- 
advantage. The construction is thor- 
oughly done; there is no makeshift 
about it. The ballast is all stone from 
the river beds: no dirt tallasting 
for these roads. Culverts, fills and 
cuttings are uniformly good; sone 
of the bridges are marvelous for 
strength and permanent design.’ 

It is when we come to the work 
done by the New Zealand railroads 
gratuitously, or something like that, 
for the sake of the Common Good, 
that we begin to feel the farthest from 
home. For instance, in the freight 
department, fertilizer is carried any 


load lots free of charge. All material 
for building roads, such as ballast, 
road metal, tar, scoria and the like, 
is carried free if consigned to a pub- 
lic body. All articles‘donated to char- 
itable institutions are, carried free; 
so are gifts to any public museum. 
Threshing machines, sheep-shearing 
machines, chaff cutters, hay presses 
and farm engines, consigned to coun- 
try stations for work on farms, are 
returned at one-half the ordinary 
rates. Live stock, implements, dogs, 
poultry, produce and the like, ex- 
hibited at fairs, or at agricultural, 
horticultural, dog or poultry shows, 
ploughs for ploghing matches, horses 
for horse parades and the like are 





if not sold at the exhibition they are 
returned free and half of the rates 
paid for the first transportation are 
refunded. 

Seeds consigned to seed-cleaning 
establishments are carried back free. 
So are empty fruit boxes and cases 
when they are to be used for fruit. 
Shooks and lumber for the making 
of fruit boxes and cases are free. Cat- 
tle, sheep, pigs, dogs and horses for 
breeding purposes are returned free. 

In the passenger department “school 
boarders” (pupils at boarding houses) 
get a reduction of one-fourth from all 
fares. Newspaper reporters are car- 
ried at one-fourth of the regular 
rates when on duty. Free tickets 
jare issued to primary and some other 
ischool children under many condi- 
tions. Holders of scholarships in a 
district high or secondary school are 
carried free. 





Special excursion rates are made 
for parties of school children, em- 
ployees of factories, members of 
Trades Unions and members of 
friendly societies. Some of these fac- 





tory rates provide for 100 miles of 


distance under 100 miles and in car- | 


charged full freight rates going; but | 
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|travel for fifty cents, and for addi- 
tional travel beyond 100 miles at the 
rate of two cents for each five miles. 
| Students of agricultural and some 
| other colleges get reduced rates. Foot- 
ball, cricket, tennis, hockey, golf and 
bowling teams, rowing and rifle clubs 
can travel first class at second-class 
rates, or, if they prefer to travel sec- 
ond class, they can get a rate at 
ithree-fourths the regular second-class 
| fare. If you do not hapven to belong 
ito any football, tennis, hockev, bowl- 
ing or golf team, rowing or rifle club, 
do not be discouraged. You can get 
la few of your friends together, call 
}yourselves a pleasure party, arrange 
for a day’s outing somewhere, and 
the government will admit you to the 
|enjoyment of these rate advantages. 
|What it is after is that you shall 
have a day in the open air at the 
smallest possible expense, and it is 
willing to conspire with you to that 
end in almost any way that you pro- 
pose. There is a weekly half-holiday 
all over New Zealand in all lines of 
industry all the year around, and the 
moment the clock strikes the desigated 
hour on that day the cities and towns 
are emptied with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Everybody hastens into the coun- 
try, and the government helps them to 
go there by the means of these ab- 
normally low rates.—Pearson’s Maga- 
zine. 
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EXPORTS OF AMERICAN AUTO- 
MOBILES IN THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1912 

Thirty million dollars’ worth of 
;American automobiles found markets 
abroad last year, against less than 
one million dollars’ worth ten years 
ago. Figures just completed by the 
Division of Statistics of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Comemrce 
show that the exports of automobiles 
to foreign countries in the fiscal year 
|1912 were valued at 21% million dol- 
lars, and of parts thereof, including 
tires, 6% million dollars. If to this 
were added the shipments to Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, we get for the year’s 
sales of American automobiles out- 
side of continental United States a 
round million dollars, since the’ value 
of automobiles and parts thereof sent 
to Porto Rico was nearly one million 
dollars and to the Hawaiian Islands 
a little over one million dollars. ‘The 
total number of machines exported to 
foreign countries was 21,757, valued 
at $21.550.139. averaging slightly 
less than $1,000 each; while those 
to the noncontiguous territory were 
higher, averaging $1,600 each. 

The export price of American au- 
tomobiles in 1912 averaged less than 
in any earlier year in the history of 
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the export trade. The average for 
1912, dividing the total number of 
machines exported into stated value, 
was $990 each, against $1,100-in 1911, 
$1,380 in 1910, $1,700 in 1909, and 
$1,880 in 1908. 

On the import side, the automobiles 
imported last year amounted to but 
about two million dollars in value, 
against more than four million in 
1907. The average import value of 
the automobiles brought into to the 
country last year was $2,216 each, 
against $2,188 in 1911, $1,936 in 
1910, $1,788 in 1909, and $2,392 in 
1908. Thus the export price of Amer- 
ican machines has fallen from $1,880 
in 1908 to $990 in 1912, while the im- 
port price of foreign automobiles en- 
tering the country has only fallen 
from $2,392 in 1908 to $2,216 in 1912, 
the reduction in price on the export 
side being forty-seven per cent, and 
on the import side but eight per cent. 

Even the remarkable growth in the 
exports of American automobiles not- 
ed above has not kept pace with the 
growth in production at home, since 
the census of 1900 showed the value 
of automobiles manufactured in the 
United States in 1899 at $4,748,000, 
while that of 1910 showed $249,202,- 
000 as the value manufactured in 
1909. The wages paid in the auto- 
mobile industry, as shown by the 
Census report, aggregated $1,321,000 
in 1899 and $48,694,000 in 1909; the 
capital employed in the industry in 
1899, $5,769,000 and in 1909, $173,- 
837,000; and the number of wage 
earners employed, in 1899, 2,241, and 
in 1909, 75,721. 

English-speaking people are the 
chief purchasers of American auto- 
mobiles. Of the 21,757 exported in 
1912, 6,288 went to Canada, 5,716 to 





the United Kingdom, and 2,625 to 
Australia and New Zealand; the next 
largest number, 1,611, being credited 
to South America. 





A Carload of Alfalfa 


J. H. STEEN 
Kyserike. N. Y. 





WANTED —A herdsman. One with ex- 
perience preferred. Address, Pontiac 
State Hospital, Pontiac, Mich. 


YEARLING BULL 


A fine straight and 
well proportioned, exceptionally well 
grown. 





individual, 


He is seven-eights white and 
a grandson of King Segis. 
$150.00. 


Price 


Correspondence solicited. 


BONALEVO FARMS 


R. E. CHAPIN & SON 
Batavia, N. Y. 


.|and producing sons. 





LOOK HERE 

We are taking orders for bull calves 
to be dropped after Aug. 15th, sired 
by KING COLANTHA PONTIAC 
KORNDYKE 76965, whose dam and 
sire’s two nearest dams average 32.12 
lbs. each. He is a brother on the dam’s 
side to the World’s Champion, PON- 
TIAC LADY KORNDYKE, 38.02 in 
7 days; 156.9 in 30 days. Nearly all 
of our cows have good A. R. O. rec- 
ords. Prices reasonable. Write us, 

CEDERDALE STOCK FARM 

O. A. Thomas, Rutland, Vt. 





Two Yearling Heifers 


—— —— are not bred. 
ne is from a cow that gave nearly 
14,000 lbs. of milk last vear. The pe oh 
is from a two-year-old heifer that 
will make a good showing. 

First check for $225 gets the pair. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, 


R. 2, Schenectady. N. Y. 





Typewritten Pedigrees 


For only 25c. I will furnish you a 
four generation pedigree giving four- 
teen ancestors and under the males 
the number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
Under the fe- 
males their A. R. O. records and the 
number of their A. R. O. Daughters 
and producing sons. 


F. G. JOHNSTON 
Sta. B. Columbus, O. 





AUCTION 


45 HOLSTEINS 


3 OCT. 2, 1912 


at County Fair Grcunds 


On account of scarcity of help, 


I am going to sell 30 head of Registered 


Holsteins, sons and daughters of Johanna Colantha’s Lad, Sir Piebe Hen- 


gerveld De Kol, Homestead Jr. 


De Kol, Johanna McKinley Segis, Sir Se- 


gis Pontiac, and Model Neta Paul; most all females of milkin have A 
R. O. records some very choice individuals, large Raat he: poling 
to freshen at time of sale, all animals guaranteed free from t»berculosis. 
S. B. Stanchfield consigns 15 high grade cows and heifers. 


S. C. Stanchfield 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 





















10 Head cf Females 10 


Varying in age from 2 to 6 years. 
In this offering are granddaugh- 
ters of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 34d, 
Paul Beets De Kol, Pontiac Korndyke 
and one daughter of Lilith Pauline De 
Kol’s Count. Seven of these, due to 
freshen soon, are bred to Ceunt Pon- 
tiac, Whose dam and sire’s dam’s 7-day 
putter records average 30.80 Ibs. in 
7 days, and 122.63 lbs. in 30 days, (t.f.) 


WATKINS BROS., Camden, New York. 








ONE OF 3 SHOULD HEAD YOUR HEARD 
AND THEY MUST 60 


Four-year-old grandson of Henger- 
veld De Kol,..Let me send you his 
pedigree. 

Two-year-old grandson of King Se- 
gis and Blanche Lyons De Kol—33 lbs. 
butter. Let me send you his pedigree. 

Eighteen-months-old Double Grand- 


son of Pontiae Korndyke. Grand- 
dams 31.31 and 26.40. Can you beat 
them? 

C. F. BEACH, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


“The Asylum Herd” 


HENGERVELD DE KOL and PON- 
TIAC KORNDYKE. The two great- 
est sires the world has ever known 
were raised and owned by us. If 
you want a bull calf, why not buy 
of people who raised and developed 
the world beaters. We have a few 
_ sons from daughters of these cele- 
brated sires for sale. 


PONTIAC STATE HOSPITAL 
Pontiac, Michigan 








Woodcrest Farm Holstien-Friesians 


A few cho'ce bull calves for sa'e, sired by 
Homestead Girl DeKol Sarcastic Lad and Pietje 
22nd’s Son, from yearly tested dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. All females are being re- 
taiged for our first annual sale, May 29th, 1912. 


A. S. CHASE Mgr, Rifton N. Y. 





Brookview Herd 


Offers bull calf born January 9, 1912. 
Dam, 18% Ibs. A. R. O. three-yr..old. 
I am sure had she not gone off feed the 
4th day, she would have made 25 lbs. 
Her dam made better than 32 Ibs., 
90 Ibs. milk per day, and was sold in 
June sale at Syracuse for $1300. Sire, 
King Prilly Judge. Calf nicely marked 


well grown and a good one. Price 
$150.00. 

E. E. SISSON, 
Almond, Alleghaney Co., New York. 





Pleasant View Stock Farm 


A few choice bull calves from such sires 
as Clothilde Concordia and King Prilly 
Segis and from excellent dams. Prices 
right for quick sales. 


Alton Miller. Fort Plain, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers a bull born March 22, 1912, whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 29.88 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. A fine individual. 
Write for pedigree. 





A. W. BROWN @& SONS 
West Winfield, 


HMULSTEIN-FRIESLAN 





N. Y.! 


\ 


WORLD 


FOR SALE AT BROOK FARM HERD 


A fine young bull nearly ready fer service, born Nov. 28, 1911. 

Sire, Duchess Ormsby Butter King 301 . R. O. daughters, 18 
proven sons, one of the best bred and greatest producing bulls. 

Dam, Bloom De Kol 2d, A. R. O. 20.53 Ibs. butter, 466.7 Ibs, milk, and of 
popular breeding. 

This young bull is half white and a nice one. 
Cc. H. BATES eed ao - - - 4 


MARBLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


Offers ready for service a grandson of PONTIAC PET 37.68 lbs, A 
fine individual about evenly marked. His dam and granddam average 26.80 
lbs. Price $200. For further narticulars and pedigree, write 


J. H. Mead & Son, West Rutland, Vt. 
KORNDYKE HENGERVELD DE KOL 


No. 40273. 

3-4 brether to the new worlds record cow,Pontiac 
Lady Korndyke, 38 62 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 156.92 
Ibs. butter in 30 days ---Also 3-4 brother to the 
two 37 Ib. cows and to King of the Pontiacs 
Sire---Pontiac Korndyke ( nuf said ) 

eee ‘ Dam---A 26.27 Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 

FOR SALE—Bull Calves from four to six months old, sired by him 
and out of cows with A. R. O. records up to 25.71 lbs. butter in seven days. 

Well-marked, well-grown, thrifty, and vigorous. Write for extended 
pedigree showing breeding, color markings, etc. 


UNEEDA KORNDYKE HERD --- HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 
F. J. Bristol & Sons Co., Oakfield, Wis. 


2??? DO YOU KNOW ??? 


That for thirty-six years we have bred pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
cattle; have founded and developed the great families of the breed, and fur- 
nished the herd sires and the foundation stock for a large portion of what 
are today accepted as the most succ<ssful breeding herds in the country? 

Why then doubt and ponder any longer? If in need of a new herd sire 
or a few females, come and select from the STEVENS HERD. Cattle from 
this herd make good in the hands of the purchaser, as you will find by 
an investigation of the Blue Book. 

We have a heavy stock of cows of milking age and want to sell. Visi- 
tors always welcome. Come and make your own selection. Prices right 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farms, Locona, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 




















SACRIFICE SALE IN GHIO 
GO Registered Hotisteins GO 


Owned by E. E. Dunbar of Delta, Ohio, who has to sell, as the estate which 
he has leased for the past 15 years is is to to be sold by the court on peti- 
tion of the heirs and he is compelled to vacate. This sale will. be held at 
the Van Camp Dairy Barns in 


WAUSEON, OHIO, OCTOBER 7th, 1912. 


The offering will consist of 30 cows, mostly winter milkers, many of 
them fresh now, 9 yearling heifers, 13 heifer calves, 4 yearling Dulls, 5 bull 
calves and the Herd Bull. If it were not for the existing conditions these 
cattle could not be purchased at any price. This is certainly going to be .an 
excellent chance to secure some fine individuals at your own price. These 
cattle are descendents from the best families of the breed. Catalogs now 


ready and sent on application. Address 
Col. D. L. Perry, Auctioneer. F. G, Johnston, Sale Mgr. 
Columbus, O. 


28 E. Swan St., 
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SUNRISE HERD 


A CARLOAD OF HEIFERS soars 
Ralph Corbin - - Bainbridge, N. Y. 

















SPRING FARM HERD--HOME OF AGATHA PONTIAC 


Offers a bull born April 15, 1912, straight, well grown, % white and a fine 
individual in every way. Dam has a junior two-year record of 16.87 lbs. 
from 337.2 lbs. of milk, per cent fat, 4.00. She is a daughter of Sir Korn- 
dyke Cornucopia, sire of 7 A. R. O. daughters. Her dam has 22.55 Ibs. 
Six granddams in this calf’s pedigree 25.41 lbs. While his dam and two 
nearest granddams are owned in the herd and barring accident will all 
increase their records, in order to make room for coming crop of calves will 
let this youngster go for $100. Guaranteed to please. Also a few young 
mf R. a in calf to Spring Farm King Pontiac due to freshen early 
is winter. 
























































Francis M. Jones, 


Clinton, N, Y. 
SHADY NOOK HERD 


Bull calf born Augs 31, 1912. Sire, Woodcrest Pietje Nig. Dam, Net- 
tie De Kol Abbekerk with 485.2 lbs. milk; 20.97 lbs. butter as senior 
three-yr.-old. She is a full sister to Bessie De Kol Abbekerk, a 30-lb. cow 
owned by Montague and Bridge, Lake Mills, Wis. Calf is evenly marked 
and a dandy. Write or come and see. ; 


W.R. GATES R. 1. 













































Fort Atkinson, Wis. 















Banostine Belle De Kol. 


Butter Cow of the 


World. 


Champion 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. of milk, 27,404.4. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 1,058.34. 
I.bs. of butter, 80 per cent fat, 
1,322.925. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
3.86. 
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BANOSTINE BELLE DE KOL., 


High-Lawn Hartog De Kol 


Stable mate of Banostine Belle 
De Kol. 


Semi-official yearly record: 
Lbs. milk, 25,592.5. 
Lbs. of butter fat, 998.340. 
Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,247.925. 


Average per cent fat for year, 
3.90. 





Daisy Grace 
De Kol. 


OFFICE AT 
Kalamazoc, Mich. 


Phone Connection Between 
Farms and Office 
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HOLSTEIN-raiEtsSlaAN WORLD 





The Gombined Yearly Records of these Three Cows are Ereater than the Combin- 
ed Yearly Records of any other Thres Cows the World has ever Produced. 


These Cows are not only Daughteres of the same Sire but they are all Bred, Reared and Delveloped by us. 


We offer for sale a few Bull Calves that are more than half Brothers to these great Cows. Write for prices and pedigrees 


Maplecrest Farm 
DAN DIMMICK & BRO., Propietors 


Kindly address all Correspondence to Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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MAP LEHURST FARMS 
HOME OF 


Lilith Altoana De Kol, A. R. 0., 33,69 
World’s Record Senior Three-year.old 

A. R, O. at 2 years, 27.08—World’s 
Record when made, 1911, for two. 
year-old with first calf. 

Only cow that has made a world’s - 
record as a _ two-year-old and as a 
three-year-old. 

Only cow whose two-year-old and 
gl aati records average 30,34 

Ss. 


Lamb & Langworthy, E. Hamilton, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN ADVERTISING 


Buying or selling you may profit by 
our help in locating cattle or finding 
customers, A dozen years’ experence 
enables us, with our up-to-date equip- 
ment, to give you the first hand in- 
formation not to be found elsewhere: 
and also, to handle in the most ac. 
ceptable manner, livestock, advertis- 
ing, pedigree and catalog work, and 
the management of public sales. f8,. 
M. HASTINGS, Holstein Advertising, 
Lacona, N. : 


Indian Garden Holsteins 


Herd sire—CLYDE DE KOL BOON 
60688; two nearest dams averaged 
26.22 butter, both 4 per cent. cows. 
Dam, 28.07 butter. We offer a few 
choice young cows in calf to this sire, 
also bull calves and heifers of choice 














breeding. Write for pedigrees and 

prices. +, <3 
FRANK L. HILKER 

Route 7. Watertown, Wis. 
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Daisy Grace De. Kol 


World’s Champion Jr. 4-year-old. 
Semi-official yearly record: 


Ibs. of milk, 21,718.3. 

Lbs. of butter fat, 962.795. 

Lbs. of butter 80 per cent fat, 
1,203.493. 
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Average per cent fat for year, 
4.43, 








High-Lawn Hartog 
De Kol. 


FARMS AT 
East Claridon, O. 


RE 
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* 
Buy Holsteins at Headquarters 
To Get the Best 
Sixth Semi-Annual Sale of the 
LAKE MILLS HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ CONSIGNMENT SALES COMPANY 
OCTOBER 29th and 30th, 1912. 
LAKE MILLS, WISCONSIN 
175 BEST EVER OFFERED 175 
BECAUSE 
Every animal is a choice individual. No non breeders, no shy breedeas, no cows with lost 
Every animal ever six months old is tuberculin tested quarters. 
to go into any state. Every animal with an A. R. 0. record, or A. R. 0. 
No females over 10 years, no males over 5 years. ancestry. 
The Sales Company shows its desire for good cattle by offering a prize of $200.00 to 
the consignor receiving the highest average for ten head. 
F. H’ Everson, L.ke Mills, Wis., Gen’l Mgr. 
E. wi. Hastings, Lacona, N. Y., Sales Mgr. 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEEEPEEESEEEESFESESE 


Great Dispersion Sale 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
100 Head Two Complete Herds 100 Head 


C. M. Davis of Corliss Wis. and H. J. Barker Elkhorn Wis. have combined their 
two herds and will sell every animal without reserve. Both parties are obliged 
tosell. They both are BREEDERS not DEALERS. They have exceptionally 
fine herds that have p oven their producing ability thru their records. Nearly 
all the cows have short term records and several now are making yearly records. 
The herds are clean, straight and right. A great cpportunity for buyers to get 
animals that are sold not because of any faults but such as any breeder is proud 


to own. 
Corliss is 24 miles south of Milwaukee on C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
Direct line to Chicago. 


SALE HELD NEAR CORLISS OCT. 15 


Catalogs ready Oct. 1st. For these and other information write, 


John G. Voss, Sales Manager, Elkhorn, Wis. 


699 
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_ and lamps, oil lamps, coat rail and tools—$1650. ; $1000. 


No hei// too steep 
No sand foo deep 


On A Level With 
Cars of Higher Prices 


By reason of purely material featu-es---those things which constitute value in an 


automobile---the Jackson stands on a level with cars of a.uch higher price. 


Those features, too, are those on which the buyer’s judgement of acar is usually 


based. 


They are size, power, ease of riding, appearance and finish. 


In the matter of size, we point to the wheelbase of the three leading Jackson 
cars---124 icches, $1800; 118 inches, $1650; 110 inches, $1000. | 


lin power you find the Jackson as thoroughly intrenched with cars of higher price 
50 H. P., $1800; 45 H. P., $1650; 30 H. P., $1100 


And so it goer, all through. 


» 


At every point you find evidence of the remarkable Jackson value ---value that 
sets it in a class apart from and ahead of cars of equal price. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1480 E. MAIN STREET, JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 








Model “45”—Five-Passenger touring car; 45 H. P., four cyl- Other touring models— 


ednir, long-stroke motor; 4% x 5% inches; 118 inch wheel base; fe ) 
34 x 4 inch tires; full elliptic springs, front and rear. Equipe- Roadster models—‘26” (30 H. 


ment—Top.with top hood, windshield, speedometer, gas tank el a $1100; 


**38’ P.) open body 








